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OHIO CONSOLIDATION. 


W.S. CAPPELLER BUYS AND COM- 
BINES THE ASHLAND GAZETTE 
AND TIMES. 


He Already Owned the Mansfied News 
It is Now His Ambition to Control a 
String of Live, Progressive Papers in 
His Vicinity, Which He Will Build Up 
Without Fear of the Trust Sentiment 
Bugaboo. 


W.S. Cappeller, of the Mansfield (0.) 
News, past president of the National 
Editorial Association, has purchased the 
Ashland (0.) Daily and Weekly Gazette, 
and consolidated the Gazette with ex- 
Senator Hildebrand’s paper, the Ashland 
Times. 

Ashland is in the adjoining county to 
Mansfield and in the same congressional 
district, and this consolidating of the 
two Republican newspapers at the ad- 
joining county seat is coupled with the 
rumor that Mr. Cappeller has still further 
newspaper expansion ambitions in that 
part of Ohio. The Mansfield News is one 
of the best known inland dailies in Ohio. 
Several years ago it absorbed the Ohio 

Liberal and the Daily and Weekly Herald 
at Mansfield. The reaching into an ad- 
joining county seat and the purchasing 
and consolidating of the Daily and 
Weekly Gazette with the Times at Ash- 
land now furnishes a good nucleus for 
further growth and development. 

Mr. Cappeller is said to have no politi- 
cal ambition, nothing other than to own 
and direct a string of live, progressive 
newspapers of adjacent territory in Ohio, 





and to build them up without fear of the 
trust sentiment bugaboo, which he says 
can be charged with equal force against 
the man who makes easier the load by 
hitching two horses to one wagon 
instead of pulling two wagons with one- 
horse hitched to each. 

The consolidated plant at Ashland is to 
be fitted with a fast web press and other 
improved machinery for the production 
of an up-to-date daily and weekly news- 
paper. 


CONCERNING THE DAILY NEWS. 


Col, Brown Undecided As to His Action 
Regarding the Sale. 





All sorts of stories have cropped up 
concerning the New York Daily News 
since Frank A. Munsey advertised that 
it was to be sold at auction on Aug. 21. 
One was to the effect that Col. William 
L. Brown, who owns 140 of the 306 
shares of stock in the paper, was to take 
legal action to prevent the sale. When 
seen by a representative of Tun Epiror 
AND PUBLISHER on Wednesday, Col. 
Brown said: 

“T am wholly undecided as to what 
action I will take in regard to the sale of 
the Daily News. I do not even know as 
yet just what rights | haveinthe matter. 
Since Mr. Munsey took hold of the prop- 
erty I have had no hand in its manage- 
ment, and I am not responsible in any 
way for its success or the lack of it.” 

Col. Brown added that the suit which 
he brought against Mr. Munsey some 
time ago in regard to the stock in the 
paper was now pending in the Supreme 





Court, 
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W. 8S. CAPPELLER. 
WHOSE AMBITION IT IS TO OWN A STRING OF LIVE OHIO PAPERS. 





BRITISHERS VISIT AMERICA. | THE STRIKE AT SPOKANE. 
Representative Snesiine of the United | | Printerson the Speci tinted Return 
Kingdom Now Touring Canada. | to Work Pending Settlement. 

A party of nine representative British | ‘The union printers employed on the 
journalists are making a tour of Canada | Spokesman-Review, at Spokane, Wash., 
for the purpose of collecting material for| who went on strike a week ago last 
a series of articles in their respective | Sunday, returned to work the following 
papers, the aim being to acquaint their |Tuesday on orders from the executive 
readers with the vast resources of the | council of the International Typographi- 
Dominion. Before returning to Europe |cal Union in session at Chicago. The 
they intend to visit New York, Chicago, | union demanded $5 for night work and 
Boston, San Francisco and other of the | $4.50 for day work, with a signed con- 
larger American cities, | tract that these wages be maintained for 

Some of the leading publications in| five years. The proprietor, who was in 
England, Ireland and Scotland are repre- | the East at the time, refused to comply 
sented in the party, which consists of | with the demandsand no paper appeared 
Henry Alexander, of the Aberdeen [ree | 08 Monday morning. A four-page edi- 
Press; J. Deery, of the Sheffield Indepen- | tion came out Tuesday morning offering 
dent; Sydney Higman, of the London | to submitall differences toa disinterested 
Daily Graphic; J. McAlice, of the Bir-| arbitration board, in accordance with 
mingham Midland Express; Barkley | \the contract entered into between the 
McConkey, of the Belfast Telegraph; Neil | ge gaa and the union. 
Munro, of the-Glasgow Evening News;| The printers went back to work pend- 
E. B. Osborn, of the London Sovean | ing an effort to get a settlement through 
Post; Harold R. Yiett, of Reynold’s| the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Newspaper, London, and Arthur Garron, | Association. The unioninsisted that the 
of the Newcastle Chronicle. | advance scale demanded should be paid, 

: | and this was granted with the stipula- 
Daily Medical Journal Planned. | tion by the Spokesman-Review that it 
A company of seven well known physi. | 


| waived none of its rights under the arbi- 
cians, headed by Dr. Albert W. Ferris, | tration contract and the award of the 
whose office is at 343 Madison avenue, 


local board of arbitration. 
New York city, has been formed to pub- | J.C. Ochiltree. has resigned as editor of 


5 CENTS A Cory. 
FORM PRE LEAGUE: 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL ASSO- 
CIATIONS UNITE TO FIGHT FOR 
NEW LIBEL LAW. 


Permanent Organization to Be Perfected 
for the Mutual Protection of All the 
Newspapers in the State—Will Work in 
Harmony With Various Press Clubs, 
Each of Which Will Be Represented. 
League Holds Aloof From Politics. 


The committee appointed by the Penn- 
sylvania State Press Association to 
devise some means by which the Salus- 
Grady law could be repealed and a fair 
law passed, met last Tuesday at Harris- 
burg and took the initial step in that 
direction. Those present at the meeting 
were: Dietrich Lamade, of Williams- 
port, chairman; B. F.: Meyers, of Har- 
risonburg, and E. B. McKeé, of the 
Towanda Kepublican. The other mem- 
bers of the committee, P. C. Boyle, of the 
Oil City Derrick, and P. Gray Meek, of 
the Bellefonte Democratic Watchman, 
were unable to attend the meeting. 

After a thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject it was decided to organize the Press 
League of Pennsylvania, which will 
work to secure the passage of a new libel 
law that will be fair alike to the press 
and the public. The league is to workin 
harmony with the present editorial 
organizations of the State, and will be 
entirely free from any political affilia- 
tions. The league is to be merely an 
organization to provide for the mutnal 
protection of all the newspapers of the 
State. 

It was decided to invite the various 
editorial associations and press clubs to 
send representatives to a meeting 
which will be held assoon as possible for 
the purpose of perfecting a permanent 
organization. Mr. Lamade, chairman of 
the committee, is desirous of having the 
names of all the editorial bodies of the 
State and the addresses of their secre- 
taries sent to him at once, that he may 
communicate with them and take the 
necessary steps toward arranging for 
the general meeting. Among the asso- 
ciations and clubs that will be asked to 
send representatives are the State Edi- 
torial Association, the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
Pen and Pencil Club, the Pittsburg Press 
Club, the various sectional and county 
editorial associations, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislative Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation, 


NEW DAILY AT ANNAPOLIS. 


Thomas Bond, of Baltimore, Is Arranging 
to Start Papers There. 


Thomas Bond, of Baltimore, has pur- 
chased a section of the old City Hotel in 
Annapolis, Md., and will convert it into 
modern newspaper office, from which he 
will begin the publication of a daily and 
weekly paper early in September. The 
names of the new papers have not yet 
been selected. Mr. Bond will be editor 
of both papers. 

Seven weeklies and one daily are now 
published in Annapolis. William Abbott, 
of the Evening Capital, is planning to 
make a number of improvements in hia 





lish a daily medical journal, | the Dayton (O.) Press, 


linoty pes and additional equipment, 


paper, and is at present negotiating for. 
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ARCHIE BELL’S RISE. 
From a Stenographer to Managing Editor 
of the Cleveland World in Two Years. 


Archie Bell, who has just recently been 
made managing editor of the Cleveland 
World, holds the record in Cleveland 
newspaper history for rapid promotion. 
About three years ago he was serving 
as local correspondent of the World at 
Geneva, O., and while there used to send 
in an occasional literary article. A year 
later he was engaged as a stenographer 
in the business office of the World, and 
he continued to hand in sketches now 
and then for the paper. Mr. Bell’s work 
was liked so well by the editorial depart- 
ment that he was transferred from the 
business office to the reportorial end. 











After. doing some splendid-work asa 
reporter he was put in charge of the 
dramatic and musical department in 
which he had always had a great inter- 
est. Last January he was made Sunday 
editor and a couple of weeks ago, when 
the managing editor of the World re- 
signed, Mr. Bell was given his place. 

From the position of a stenographer, 
which he took in 1901, to the managing 
editorship of the Cleveland World in 
something like two years is Archie Bell’s 
record. He is twenty-six years old and 
is said to be one of the most energetic 
men that ever worked in a Cleveland 
newspaper office. 


First Press Dispatch by Pacific Cable. 

The first press dispatch from Manila 
over the new Pacific cable was sent July 
31. It told of the conviction of Domin- 
adnor Gomez, president of the Democratic 
Labor Union, for contempt of court and 
sentence to imprisonmentforsix months. 
When the union was declared baukrupt 
some time ago upon investigation of its 
affairs by the Government, a newspaper 
connected with it was suspended and 
placed in the hands of a receiver. Gomez 
took it upon himself to republish the 
paper and was promptly arrested upon 
the charge of contempt, for which he had 
just been sentenced. 


Death Followed Loss of Paper. 
Frank H. Zimmerman, who had pub- 
lished the Warsaw (Ind.) National Union 
for thirty years, died last week after a 
complete breakdown which followed the 
loss of his paper. Dissatisfied Democrats 
forced Mr. Zimmerman to sell his paper 
by threatening him with launching an 
opposition journal. He bowed to the 
inevitable, but hie mind gave way and 

his death followed soon afterwards. 


L’Opinion Publique, of Worcester, 
Mass., now claims a daily average circu- 
lation of 5,200, and freely offers to allow 
inspection in proof of the same, 








DEATH OF “TOMMY” LEE. 


Sporting Editor of the New York Evening 
World and Once Champion Sprinter. 


Thomas Isaac Ludlum Lee, sporting 
editor of the New York Evening World, 
died on Friday of last week at his home 
in New York city, of heart failure. He 
was thirty-three years old. 

Few men were better known among 
newspaper workers than was “Tommy” 
Lee. He began his journalistic work on 
the New York Evening Telegram about 
ten years ago and remained with that 
paper until he joined the sporting staff 
of the World. He became sporting editor 
of the Evening World something more 
than a year ago. He wasan able writer 
on all sporting topics, and enjoyed a 
wide acquaintance among the sporting 
men throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Before entering newspaper work, Mr. 
Lee engaged actively in athletic sports. 
He was the champion 100-yard sprinter 
of America in the nineties and had a 
record for the dash of 10 seconds flat. 
He was a member of the New York 
Athletic Club, and was one of the Ameri- 
can team that beat the London A. C. 
athletes so decisively at Manhattan field 
several years ago. 

Mr. Lee was a great lover of music, 
and for several years hesang in the choir 
of Trinity Chapel. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


J. A. Sullivan, acting city editor of the 
Charleston (8S. C.) News and Courier, 
died last week while at work in the 
newspaper Office of hemorrhage from the 
lungs. He had been complaining of ill 
health for some time and was to have 
left this week on his vacation. Mr. Sulli- 
van began work on the Greenville (8S. C.) 
Daily News. For about two years he 
was employed on the New York Daily 
News, and left that paper to take a posi- 
tion on the Charleston (S. C.) Evening 
Post. About a year ago he joined the 
staff of the Charleston News and Courier. 


Walter B. Newgeon, a well known 
author and newspaper man, died in 
Colorado Springs last week. Mr. New- 
geon formerly lived in New Haven, Conn., 
and went to Colorado about two years 
ago on account of failing health. He 
was 30 years old. 


Col. Edward M. Brown, a veteran edi- 
tor and a pioneer of North Dakota, is 
dead at the home of his daughter in St. 
Paul, Minn. Col. Brown was a class- 
mate of Admiral Dewey while attending 
school in Vermont. 


Mrs. Alice May Gunnison, the wife of 
Herbert F. Gunnison, business manager 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, died Sunday 
of typhoid fever at the summer home of 
the family at Freeport, L. I. 


Oakland Tribune’s Testimonials. 

The Oakland (Cal.) Tribune issues a 
neat little booklet containing testimoni- 
als from some fifty business men and 
heads of commercial firms testifying to 
the paper’s excellence as an advertising 
medium. It is illustrated with halftone 
euts of W. E. Dargie, president of the 
Tribune Publishing Company, and his 
corps of assistants. The Tribune claims 
to carry more local and general adver- 
tising than all other Oakland dailies 
combine. 


Newspaper Solicitor Arrested. 

George A. Williams, a newspaper solic- 
itor, formerly of Lexington, Ky., was 
arrested last week at Troy, O., at the 
request of the authorities in Detroit, 
Mich. Williams is wanted to answer to 
a warrant charging him with the em- 
bezzlement of $50 from the Michigan 
Volksblatt, a German daily published at 
Detroit. 





MRS. M. C. WEIL’S ESTATE. 
Advertising Business Willed to Mrs. M. M. 
Craig Who Will Continue the Agency. 


Mrs. Mathilde C. Weil, the pioneer 
woman advertising agent who died last 
week, left a fortune, much of it in stock 
and bonds, which it is said will amount 
to between $75,000 and $100,000. The 
Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company, of 
New York, is made executor of the estate 
which is held in trust for the two sisters 
of the deceased. After their death the 
money is to go to several charitable in- 
stitutions. 

The advertising business, which is con- 
siderable, is willed to Mrs. M. M. Craig, 
who recently married R. A. Craig, the 
New York special agent. 

Mrs. Craig had often helped Mrs. Weil 
in her business and a warm friendship 
sprang up between the two women. Mrs. 
Craig has decided to carry on the adver- 
tising business with offices in the Times 
Building, and she will doubtless handle 
most of the old accounts. 

Paper Trade Conditions. 

Conditions of trade and industry, says 
the Paper Mill, aside from those due to 
labor disturbances, are about normal for 
mid-summer. The routine demand for 
paper continues as heretofore, and a con- 
siderable quantity passes into the hands 
of consumers every day. A few of the 
mills are shut down for the ordinary 
summer overhauling, but by far the 
greater number are in operation. The 
distributors of paper, or many of 
them, are on their vacations, and are 
paying little attention to new business. 
What the condition of trade will be a 
month hence, depends largely upon the 
outcome of the strikes in Holyoke and 
elsewhere. If these are ended, the indus- 
try will be in excellent condition, as the 
reduction of output due to the closing of 
the mills will remove any surplus that 
might otherwise have been accumulated 
during the summer. 


Lake Charles Mill Starts in June. 
The paper mill at Lake Charles, La., 
which will manufacture a high quality of 
news and book paper, is not expected to 
be ready to begin operation before next 
June. Robert Thomas, who is the pro- 
moter of the enterprise, vas in Wilming- 
ton, Del., last week, selecting machinery 
for the plant at the works of the Pusey 
& James Company. The mill will use 
pine, tupelo gum and other woods, as 

well as bagasse, as its raw material. 


Great Oak Johnson Accuses Agent. 

James A. S. Anderson was arrested 
last week, charged by Joseph Johnson, 
Jr., editor of the Acorn, with larceny. 
It is alleged that Anderson collected 
money for subscriptions to the paper 
from city otficials and failed to makea 
proper accounting. The Acorn was 
started the first of last month as the 
organ of the reform club of that name, 
which took an active part in the last 
municipal campaign. 


Preparing a Sportsman’s Library. 

Casper Whitney, the editor of Outing, 
has undertaken to prepare for the Mac- 
millan Company a series of volumes deal- 
ing with all forms of sportand recreation, 
from deer hunting to lawn tennis, from 
horse racing to ice yachting. The Amer- 
ican Sportsman library, which is to be 
completed in twenty volumes, is the first 
effort to put into oneset of books a com- 
plete account of all forms of sport in 
which Americans indulge. 


New Home for Western Newspaper Union. 

Plans are about completed for the new 
building to be erected by the Western 
Newspaper Union at Des Moines, on the 
southwest corner of Seventh and Mul- 
berry streets. It will be 66x132 feet, 
two stories and a basement, and will 
cost $25,000. Work will begin at once. 








NOW WITH BALTIMORE HERALD. 


General Manager Peard Engages Harry 
S. Thalheimer as His Assistant. 


Harry 8S. Thalheimer, until recently 
publisher of the New Orleans Item, has 
been engaged by General Manager Frank 
F. Peard, of the Baltimore Herald, to 
become his assistant on that paper. Mr. 
Peard has acquired large financial inter- 
ests, which will take up a great part of 
his time in New York. While Mr. Peard 
remains the head of the paper, Mr. Thal- 
heimer will act under his guidance ir the 
Monumental City. 

Mr. Thalheimer is very well known 
among newspaper publishers. For a 
number of years he was identified with 


the Philadelphia North American and the 


Philadelphia Record. When the New 
Orleans Item was purchased in May, 
1902, by the Item Publishing Company, 
Ltd., Mr. Thalheimer became its presi- 
dent and general manager. He found 
that the climatic conditions of the Cres- 
cent City did not agree with him or Mrs. 
Thalheimer, however, and last June sold 
his interest in the Item to C. M. Palmer, 
of New York, and came north. His many 
friends will be pleased to learn that he 
has secured such a pleasant connection 
as he has under Mr. Peard. 


Conference on Wireless Telegraphy. 

The international conference on wire- 
less telegraphy, assembled at Berlin last 
Tuesday. The conference was called to 
formulate regulations for the government 
control of the industry. No representa- 
tives of companies or inventors were 
present. The American delegates to the 
conference were Gen. Greely, Chief Signal 
Officer, U. 8. A.; Commander Barbour, 
U.S. N., and John I. Waterbury, of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. 


W. S. Leake to Retire. 

W.S. Leake, who has been manager of 
the San Francisco Call for the past six 
years, is about to sever his connection 
with that paper in order to engage in a 
business enterprise on his own account, 
John D. Spreckles, owner of the Call, says 
Mr. Leake tendered his resignation some 
time ago to take effect the latter part of 
September or early in October. He will 
remain as manager of the Call until his 
personal affairs makes it necessary for 
him to retire. 


Now With the Beaumont Journal. 

John H. Bullock, who for some time 
has been circulation manager of the 
Gainesville (Tex.) Daily Messenger, has 
just been made business manager of the 
Beaumont Journal. Whilein Gainesville 
he acted also as correspondent of the 
Fort Worth Register. Mr. Bullock is 
well known to Texas newspaper men, 
who will be pleased to hear of his new 
connection. 
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LEADING CARTOONISTS 


Miss Annie Kendrick Walker Writes 
Entertainingly of Famous Caricaturists, 
Their Lives and Their Work. 


In an article which recently appeared 
in the Birmingham Age-Herald, Miss 
Annie Kendrick Walker gave a very 
bright and interesting account of Ameri- 
can caricature, together with short 
sketches of the most representative of 
our cartoonists. After a brief treatise 
on the province and future of thecartoon, 
she says: 


“The cartoonist has found himself a 
factor in the most significant political 
and social movements of the day. He 
occupies an unique place, and as long as 
there are party divisions the potency of 
the cartoonist will be felt and he will be 
more or less a national figure. 

‘A comparison of the early environ- 
ment and education of the men who have 


American caricature shows that early 
influences shaped their careers to a great 
extent. Their studentship of human 
events has largely come through con- 
stant touch with public affairs until as a 
class they are standing for what is most 
significant and permanent in current 
political history. 

“The approval of Gov. Pennypacker 
of the anti-cartoon bill recently passed 
by the Pennsylvania legislature affords 
conclusive proof of the potency of the 
cartoon. Itis the hope of the enactors 
of this bill to see it extended until it 
covers the entire country. 

“Not since the exposure of. the Tweed 
ring by the late Thomas Nast has the all- 
powerful cartoon been directed against 
so many vulnerable points nor filled so 
important a place in political literature. 


NELAN’S CARICATURES. 


“The Grady-Salus. bill which Gov. 
Pennypacker has deliberately made a 
law, is directed at the work of Charles 
Nelan, the cartoonist, on the Philadel- 
phia North American. Mr. Nelan’s anti- 
Quay and anti-machine cartoons were 
the potential factors in coercing the 
Pennsylvania legislature into the recent 
policy. The determination on the part 
of Gov. Pennypacker to muzzle the car- 
toonists is indirectly the result of a 
cartoon in which Mr. Nelan represented 
him as a parrot during the campaign 
last fall. 

“Mr. Nelan has been connected with 
the Philadelphia North American for two 
years. He has been making cartoons 
since 1886. He is a native of Ohio. His 
first employment was with the Cleveland 
Press and later he was connected with 
Scripps-McRae League of Western News- 


papers. 

“‘On the breaking out of the Spanish- 
American war Mr. Nelan, who was then 
on the staff of the New York Herald, 
directed his talent towards picturing the 
war situation and his cartoons were 
published in book form. They gave him 
at once a supremacy that indicated his 
originality and revealed that as a car- 
toonist he was a force to be reckoned 
with. His recent work on the Philadel- 
phia North American has further empha- 
sized his power in vigorous political 
attacks. 

“¢Whether it will be possible to make 
cartoons in the State of Pennsylvania 
since the anti-cartoon bill has gone into 
effect is a question which will be deter- 
mined later,’ was Mr. Nelan’s answer to 
my request for his views on the subject. 

“«¢ However the effectiveness of the car- 
toon is demonstrated,’ he continued. 
‘Some mencannot endure ridicule. Never- 
theless the cartoon is here to stay and 
as a medium of expression there is noth- 
ing more powerful for good to expose 
corrupt administrations and _ public 
abuses. Where language fails the car- 
toon succeeds in uncovering to public 
view the rascals in their hiding places.’ 

“The part that the cartoonist is taking 
inthe world’s affairs is indicated in the 
fact that he is an indispensable factor in 
American journalism. Few newspapers 
of any prominence are without a staff of 
cartoonists. The American humorous 
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on their regular staffs as brilliant cari- 
caturists as any who have made the 
Fleet street contemporary famous. Sev- 
eral of the serious American magazines 
make a special feature of reproducing 
the leading cartoons of the month. 

‘It has been truly said that the car- 
toon is the editorial picture. It is even 
more. It is photographed more indelibly 
on the public eye. lt has come to be 
feared even more than the leaders in the 
press. 

“The war between the States developed 
the power of the late Thomas Nast, the 
father of American caricature. At the 
time that Nast’s first cartoon appeared 
comparatively few of the newspapers in 
this country printed cartoons. Nast was 
born in Bavaria but he came to America 
when he was a boy, his artistic career 
beginning with his connection with the 
Frank Leslie Illustrated Newspaper. 

“The cartoon that made him famous 
was published in 1864. He expressed 
the ‘peace at any price’ sentiment then 
sweeping over the North. 

‘Millions of copies of thiscartoon were 
distributed, and President Lincoln is said 
to have declared that the ‘ Peace’ cartoon 
was the mosteffective ‘ recruiting agency’ 
in the country. 

“Nast next turned his attention to the 
Tammany ring. The entirecountry was 
familiar with his crushing attacks 
against Tweed and his colleagues. 

A CARTOONIST OF DESTINY. 

“The mantle of Nast may be said to 
have fallen on Homer Davenport, who 
to-day occupies a distinctive place in a 
field of art in which so few gain distinc- 
tion. 

““Mr. Davenport was born on an Ore- 
gon farm thirty-six years ago. His pro- 
fessional career is the fulfillment of a des- 
tiny. Before his birth Davenport’s mother 
became greatly interested in Nast’s car- 
toons which were appearing at that time 
in Harper’s Weekly. She studied the 
drawings closely, and often expressed 
the wish that she might be the mother 
of a great cartoonist. 

* Davenport’s mother died about three 
years after he was born and her wishes 
that he be allowed to follow his own in- 
clinations were carried out. ‘This boy 
is to be a cartoonist,’ was the explana- 
tion the elder Davenport would frequent- 
ly make when his neighbors and relatives 
expostulated about young Homer’s lack 
of training and occupation. Hewas not 
sent to any of the art schools and the 
eventful life of the boy is all the more 
interesting because Davenport became a 
national figure at a very early age. 

“Drawing a salary of fifteen thousand 
a year, with fame extending across two 
continents, it is difficult to realize the 
picture that the artist draws of himself 
in the role of jockey, railroad fireman, 
cabman, waiter. 

“Mr. Davenport received his first em- 
ployment on the San Francisco Exami- 
ner in 1892, where hereceived a salary of 
$10 per week. William Henry Smith, the 
founder of the Associated Press and a 
kinsman of the Davenports became in- 
terested in the young artist. A year 
later Davenport asked for a raise of 
$2.50 a week and was promptly informed 
that the Examiner could dispense with 
his services. He then went to Chicago, 
but returning to San Francisco accepted 
a position on the Chronicle. Mr. Daven- 
port’s connection with the New York 
Journal began when Mr. Hearst became 
its proprietor. 

“*Mr. Davenport is both a cartoonist 
and a caricaturist. It is well known that 
his pictures are drawn from principle. 
He originated the colossal figure of the 
trusts and the Mark Hanna $ mark suit 
of clothes. Only recently Mr. Davenport 
refused a salary of thirty thousand a 
year from a New York newspaper, be- 
cause its proprietors refused to insert a 
clause in the contract that he would not 
be expected to draw anything against his 
principles. Mr. Davenport’s work caused 
an effort to be made in 1897 to pass 
an anti-cartoon law in the State of New 
York. 

“Mr. Davenport’s personality is very 
striking. He is six feet tall and has 
reddish hair. He wears a short mus- 
tache. Those who see him never forget 
his very expressive eyes. It is this vivid 





weeklies, Judge, Puck, and Life include 


a work that is analytical and logical and 
that has taken a greater hold of the mass 
of American newspaper readers than any 
of his contemporaries. 

“Mr. Davenport lives on his pheasant 
farm at Morris Plains, New Jersey. 


THE PRINCE OF SATIRISTS. 


“Frederick Burr Opper of the staff of 
the New York American, is a caricaturist 
and an illustrator. He is also a satirist 
and humorist. There are few carica- 
turists of the day. The friends that he 
made twenty years ago by his first work 
with Puck have long realized that his 
place in the world of caricature is very 
secure. 

**Mr. Opper was born in Madison, Lake 
county, Ohio. He worked in the office 
of the village newspaper there a year, 
then came to New York and, after spend- 
ing a short time in mercantile pursuits, 
began drawing for a humorous weekly 
called ‘Wild Oats.’ He very soon was 
offered an engagement in Frank Leslie’s 
establishment as a humorous and special 
artist. Remaining there three years he 
was then offered a position by the pub- 
lishers of Puck. Mr. Upper remained 
with Puck for eighteen years. During 
that time he invented the subjects for his 
own pictures and furnished a large num- 
ber of ideas drawn by Keppler and other 
artists then on the staff. When Puck 
was made a stock company he became a 
shareholder, and is one still. In 1899 he 
was offered an engagement by W. R. 
Hearst and joined, where he has remained 
ever since. 

‘He has illustrated many books, in 
cluding Mark Twain, Bill Nye, F. P. 
Dunne (Dooley) and Eugene Field, and a 
large edition of Mother Goose published 
by Lippincott, Philadelphia. He also 
illustrated a volume of his own 
verses, entitled “The Folks in Funny- 
ville,” published by R. H. Russell, New 
York. Three collections of his cartoons 
in Mr. Hearst’s papers have been pub- 
lished in book form, entitled respectively, 
‘Willie and His Papa,” ‘‘Our Antedi- 
luvian Ancestors,” and “ John, Jonathan, 
and Trade Invasion of England.” Mr. 
Opper lives on a farm at Stamford, Conn. 


AN ARTIST BY BIRTHRIGHT. 

“The name of Clifford K. Berryman 
stands out conspicuously in the list of 
brilliant cartoonists. 

“Mr. Berryman was born in Kentucky, 
but reared in the very midst of American 
politics. He is an artist by birthright. 
There has never been a time since he has 
been old enough to hold a pencil that his 
thoughts have not found expression 
through his pictures. 

“Mr. Berryman’s conception of the 
cartoon perhaps differs materially from 
that of other members of the profession. 
He uses refined and forceful wit in prefer- 
ence to cold and bitter sarcasm. He has 
never drawn a picture in his life that was 
not as much enjoyed by the subject of it 
as by the public. Cartooning and cari- 
caturing have two different meanings 
in the Berryman mind. Mr. Berryman 
cartoons, and the camera is not more 
faithful in its reproduction of face and 
feature than he is with his pencil. 

‘‘Mr. Berryman is ayoung man; unas- 
suming and retiring. He works under 
the inspiration of a natural gift, and 
some of the nation’s most important 
history has gone into indelible remem- 
brance through his intelligent and just 
cartoon work in the Washington Post. 

DEAN OF WESTERNERS. 

‘‘The West is represented in the list of 
American cartoonists by John Tinney 
McCutcheon, of Chicago, and whose car- 
toons equal in poignancy and political 
significance those of Tenniel or Sam- 
bourne. 

“Mr. McCutcheon is a native of Indi- 
ana, and is a little over thirty years old. 
He has been with the Chicago Record- 
Herald since 1889. (Mr. McCutcheon 
recently went from the Record-Herald to 
the Chicago Tribune.) Hisjeartoonsffirst 
attracted attention by their humor, 
which is not complicated like that of 
Sambourne and more on the order of 
the satire of Du Maurier. The political 
strength of Mr. McCutcheon’s cartoons 
was demonstrated conclusively in the 
campaign of 1900. Mr. McCutcheon has 


special correspondent, and when he was 


sent to the ‘Transvaal, he joined the 
Boers in the interest of his paper. He 
is both an illustrator and a caricaturist, 
and is the author of ‘Stories of Filipino 
Warfare.’ 


(CARTOONIST OF THE COTTON BELT. 


“Of the younger cartoonists, Walter 
W. Blackman has probably met with 
more instant success than any of his cgn- 
temporaries. Mr. Blackman is essentially 
the cartoonist of the cotton belt. He 
was born in Mobile, Ala., twenty-seven 
years ago. 

“Mr. Blackman knows the difference 
between satire and humor, and his work 
on the Birmingham Age-Herald has won 
him a distinctive place among Americar 
caricaturists. 

“Mr. Blackman has always been a 
great admirer of Mr. Davenport. Some 
years ago, when Mr. Blackman’s work 
began to attract attention, he submitted 
several cartoons one day to Mr. Barrett, 
the editor of the Age-Herald. 

“Mr Barrett looked at them critically. 
He had recognized the undoubted talent 
of the young cartoonist, and Mr. Black- 
man waited impatiently for the criticism. 
«They are very good,’ said Mr. Bar- 
rett, after a pause, ‘very good, indeed, 
but they are too much like Davenport.’ ” 


BEATEN TO DEATH IN CHINA, 





Horrible Execution of a Native Journalist 
by Order of the Dowager Empress. 


A journalist was beaten to death at 
Pekin, China, on Friday of last week, by 
order of the Dowager Empress, who 
wanted the execution to serve as an 
example to terrify other reformers. Not 
since the massacre of 1900 has anything 
so atrocious occurred in China. Accord- 
ing to the press dispatches the victim 
was beaten with bamboo rods for two 
hours, from 4 to 6 o’clock in the after- 
noon, the flesh of his back, arms and legs 
being torn to ribbons. After life had ap- 
parently beeomeextinet theexecutioners, 
fearing that Chien had merely fainted 
and might revive, twisted a rope tightly 
around his neck and left the body in this 
condition until morning. 

Chien died boldly proclaiming his ad- 
vocacy of the principles of reform to 
which he had given the work of his life. 
It is said that he succeeded in smuggling 
from his cell a farewell message in the 
shape of a poem, in which he exhorted 
his colleagues to continue the work 
of reform. Up to the last he ad- 
mitted that he had attempted to organ- 
ize a rebellion at Hankow in 1900, and 
that he had always advocated the 
assassination of the Manchus, in order to 
rid the country of thedynasty. If hehad 
not so persistently held to his principles 
and proclaimed his willingness to die for 
them, it is thought that he would have 
been acquitted. 

Chien was thirty years old and had 
made many friends among the foreign 
residents. He is described as being well 
educated and a man of high ideals. After 
he was arrested his friends were refused 
all access to him and no one but 
officials were allowed to visit him. The 
affair has created intense feeling through- 
out the foreign community at Pekin. 


Buys a Live North Dakota Weekly. 

George L. Townes has bought the 
Lisbon (N. D.) Free Press. Mr. Townes 
is one of North Dakota’s best known 
newspaper men. He was once editor of 
the Fargo Daily Commonweath, and 
more recently has conducted the Buffalo 
Express. He now takes charge of one of 
the best weeklies in the State. 


New Clients of the Publishers Press, 

The Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette has 
begun taking the day service of the Pub- 
lishers Press. The Erie (Pa.) Post, 
which has just begun the publication of 
a Sunday edition, has also arranged for 














individuality that characterizes his work, 


had every opportunity to do effective 
work. He has beenaround the world as 


the Publishers Press Sunday morning 
service. 
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THE YACHT RACES. 

The interest of newspaper people will 
be centered for the next few weeks on the 
great international yacht races. In the 
whole category of news events perhaps 
none is more difficult to eover or has 
more money expended upon it than this 
periodic contest for the championship 
cup. Everything from tugs and dis- 
patch boats to carrier pigeons has been 
tried, but this year for the first time the 
new invention of wireless telegraphy 
promises to be put to practical use. This 
great new factor in the transmission of 
intelligence is now beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and through its agency 
the reports of the yacht races this year 
may be expected to be more satisfactory 
than everbefore. Each of the great press 
associations has a service of its own, the 
Associated Press, employing the Marconi 
system, and the Publishers Press, the 
De Forest, or American system. The 
sharp rivalry between the two companies 
as well as between the two news asso- 
ciations will add further interest to the 
eontest. 

So thorough and satisfactory have the 
methods of the press associations become 
that few of the newspapers attempt any 
longer to cover the yacht racesfor them- 
selves. The great cost attached makes 
it more advisable to leave it to the asso- 
ciations, which have every facility that 
ean be procured to cover the event in the 
best manner possible. Amid the lethargy 
that characterizes the summer months 
the yacht racescomeas a feature to liven 
the pages of the newspapers and all will 
want the reports of the races in as much 
detail and with as much accuracy as it 
is possible to get them. 

The contests for the cup have 
taken a hold on the people of two na- 
tions such as no other event has ever 
done, and much of its popularity has 
come from the interest which everyone 
feels in the genial Sir Thomas who tries 
time after time to lift the “bloomin’ 
mug.” While every American feels a 
patriotic leaning toward the Reliance, 
yet deep down in his Reart he is sure to 
say with Sir Thomas: “ May the best 
boat win.” 





FORMING A PRESS LEAGUE. 

The first step was taken this week at 
Harrisburg toward forming the Press 
League of Pennsylvania, which will work 
to secure an equitable libel Jaw for that 
State. It is purposed to make it a per- 
manent organization for the mutual pro- 
tection of all the newspapers, and to 
have it work in harmony with the other 
editorial associations of the State. This 
is the most promising move noted ina 
long time toward securing some sort of 
rational libel legislation. 

Heavens knows enough is said about 





the pernicious laws that govern the 
hewspapers. Scarcely an editorial asso- 
ciation meets but what discusses and 
denounces them, and then the outburst 
of wrath dies away and the whole thing 
is forgotten for another year. What is 
needed is some concerted action and a 
body that will keep in constant opera- 
tion its forces, which are to urge upon 
the legislators the necessity of some relief 
from the stringent laws now in existence. 
This is what the new Press League of 
Pennsylvania holds out some hope of 
accomplishing. 

There should be such a league in every 
State in the Union. In almost every 
other important industry there is com- 
bination for mutual protection, and it 
seems strange the editors and publishers 
should be so slow to take advantage of 
it. They have the reputation of being 
about the hardest body of men in the 
whole category of trades and industries 
to get to pull together, but they seem at 
last to be waking up to the necessity of 
it and the result will be watched with 
interest. 

While on the subject, why would it 
not be feasible to form a co-operative 
fund for the defense of newspapers in 
suits for libel, the same as the funds to 
insure them against fire losses? It isa 
conspicuous fact that the large news- 
papers, backed by unlimited capital, 
have the fewest libel suits brought 
against them, and are the most fortu- 
nate in theissue of such suits. ‘The reason 
is simple. They not only are able to 
secure the best legal talent, but they are 
ina position to fight their battles through 
the course of long litigation, and are not 
intimidated and compelled to settle as a 
matter ofeconomy. A man must have 
a pretty strong case before he will under- 
take to buck a newspaper with capital 
behind it, and the shyster lawyers that 
bring suits in hopes of exacting a settle- 
ment fight clear of any such proposition. 
With an adequate sum contributed by a 
league of newspapers, each could avail 
itself of all the advantages which the 
strongest properties now enjoy. 

The objection might be raised that 
some unscrupulous editors would insert 
artcles that were libelous on their face, 
relying on the mutual fund for protec- 
tion. The restrictions placed upon the 
members, however, could be such as to 
eliminate any such possibility, for it is 
never the open libel that causes the 
trouble. Every fair-minded editor would 
wish to see such an offense punished quite 
as much as an outsider. It is rather the 
unavoidable and unintentional slip that 
it is necessary to provide a defense for, 
and it is just such cases that the co- 
operative fund would protect the pub- 
lisher against. 





THE EDITORIAL PAGE. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal Adds Its 
Word to the Interesting Discussion 
Recently Revived. 


“Give me the headlines and you can 
have all the editorials from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ovean,” said District 
Attorney Jerome, of New York, at a 
reception tendered him by the Hartford 
Press Club last spring. In a recent issue 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal edited 
by Henry Watterson Mr: Jerome’s re- 
mark, was taken as the text of a leading 
editorial. Its opinion is of particular 
interest just at this time on account of 
the revival of the discussion ina num- 
ber of papers lately of the province of the 
editorial page. The Courier-Journal, said 
in part: 

“The leading editorial is supposed to 
be—was originally meant to be—assur- 
edly ought to be—the rationale of the 
most important feature of the news of 
the day. Written in good faith by an 
educated man, it has held, and will 
always hold, its place in newspaper 
autonomy. Written with power by an 
able man, it has never failed, and will 
never fail, to exert a certain influence. 
Written with charm by a brilliant man, 
it entertains and amuses, when it does 
not convince, and pays for itself and its 
outlay. Written to kill time and space 
by an ill-judging or over-worked man— 
and in later years this too often has been 
its fate—it is ndt worth the nib of the 
pen or pencil that indites it. 

“Two essentials to the writing of an 
effective editorial—or as it is called in 
English journalism, the leading article— 
are, as a rule of modern practice, con- 
spicuous by their absence; the sense of 
accountability and the initiative. The 
elder editorial worthies were their own 
masters. They wrote from within, not 
at second-hand and under instruction, 
They had something to say and they 
said it. They struck right out from the 
shoulder, as it were, having no other 
stay to their hand and thought than 
their duty to their conscience and their 
Giod, revealed to them by the Truth, as 
they saw it. Thus their writing gave 
the fullest effectto whatever was strong- 
est and best within them. In proportion 
as it was representative it became a 
factor in affairs which had to be reckoned 
with by public men. If oracular it. still 
carried with it the force of the oracle. 

““Mr. Jerome is in a sense right, how- 
ever, about the headlines. They too are 
a power. Even whenused with modera- 
tion and taste, they prove supplemental 
to the strongest editorial writing in the 
shaping of public opinion. No practical 
newspaper,man would think of leaving 
thera out of the first account. They can 
be made to serve both as signal lights 
and as engine drivers to the leading 
article. United with it under the impul- 
sion of a single purpose their potency 
can hardly be underestimated. 

“The newspaper, like all other public 
influences, happily has its limitations. 
It rarely operates directly; but the 
rather by a species of indirection acting 
upon the popular mind by a process of 
unconscious cerebration. The average 
reader resents both the concrete and the 
pragmatical. Urge the nomination of 
Smith and the importunity will perhaps 
lose Smith two votes where it gains him 
one. Advocate an appropriation of 
money and the result will verify the same 
principle. But discuss Smith — tenta- 
tively—consider the appropriation—as a 
common proposition—the element of dis- 
interestedness uppermost—and seeds will 
commence to sprout—the people them- 
selves not knowing precisely whence, or 
how—and, as such writing is in reality 
wise and strong and good will it reach 
the stage of fruition. 

“The primal virtues of good editorial 
writing are sincerity, sense and judg- 
ment; and, when these are delivered 
acceptably—in language terse, direct and 
plain—the writing rarely misses its ob- 
jective point.” 


The Erie (Pa.) Morning Dispatch has 
begun to issue a Sunday edition. 


CLIPPED EDITORIALS. 


THE EDITORIAL AGAIN, 


The “Iowa Idea,” the murders in Ser- 
via, the Kishineff incident, and even the 
Pope have been temporarily shelved. The 
discussion of the editorial page is on 
again. It appears as regularly as the 
sea serpent. And itneverfails to awaken 
interest, even as no one ever fails to read 
the description of the mysterious monster 
of the deep. 

After all, the editorial page is the very 
heart and soul of the newspaper. The 
news itself may be furnished the readers 
by some other mode of communication. 
The editorial page exists and flourishes, 
not because tae publishers so decree, but 
because the public so demands, It is 
human nature. The news is not par- 
ticularly interesting, that we can not 
discuss with others. The reader glances 
over the news columns, forms his own 
opinions and then turns to the editorial 
page to note what the editor has to say 
upon the subject, and whether or not he 
happens to share his views. 

Mind you, it is notnecessary to always 
or even frequently have the same opinion 
as your readers. Or as your editor, as 
the case may be. Thereader would soon 
grow weary, the editorial page would 
become positively irritating to the reader, 
which alwaysexactly presented his views. 
By the conflict of ideas and of opinions 
the interest in all questions is maintained, 
and through the din and smoke of this 
conflict progress is achieved. But that 
is again another story. 

To return to our ‘“muttons,” the edi- 
torial page exists because the reader 
needs it. Some modern papers have tried 
to dispense with it, and have found the 
experience costly avd unsatisfactory. 

But—perhapsan illustration will bring 
out the idea—there was Sam Clark. He 
never agreed with anybody, he never 
agreed with himself. He argued pro and 
con upon every question. Perhaps his 
pen was influenced by the barometer; 
whatever may have. been his influence, 
there is no question that his work was 
read, and in his city and county the vast 
majority turned to the pages of his paper 
every morning to see what Sam Clark 
had to say. Any or all other depart- 
ments of his paper could have been 
abolished and would have been missed 
less than the editorial page.—Burlington 
(la.) Hawkeye. 





DOES IT PAY? 


There has been some discussion of late 
in newspaper circles of the question, 
“Does the editorial page pay?” The 
controversy was precipitated by the 
statements of some newspaper men who 
affirm that the editorial page is no longer 
read, and that itsinfluenceisfarless than 
in former times. To this has been added 
the opinion of some publishers that the 
financial returns from the editorial page 
did not seem to justify the money ex- 
pended on it. These attacks have 
apparently resulted in a reactionary 
movement, which may end in a true 
renaissance of the editorial page. 

That the editorial page does not 
always pay cannot bedenied. No depart- 
ment of a daily journal pays unless it is 
properly conducted. The sporting page, 
the dramatic page, the religious page, 
may be run at a loss. Even the entire 
news department may be so conducted 
as not to pay foritself. But an editorial 
page of the right kind, vigorous, fearless, 
always clever and sparkling, is the best 
investment a newspaper can make. The 
long, lumbering editorial on an abstract 
subject has seen its day. It is true, 
doubtless, that many editorial writers 
who persist in making their page 
“heavy,” do not attract enough readers 
to pay for their department. But the 
strong, timely editorial, dealing with live 
topics in an original and vigorous way, 
is more widely read, perhaps, than any 
other form of literature. 

The iafluence of the editorial page is, 
in fact, more widespread and more pro- 
found than ever before. With the decline 
of oratory and the disappearance of 
magazine polemics, that influence is con- 
stantly gaining, and theeditorial page is 
becoming once more the main feature of 





the paper.—Atlanta Journal. 
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R. D. Haislip is now in charge of the 
editorial department of the Staunton 
(Va.) Daily News. 


C. W. Mitchell has just retired as man- 
ager of the Free Press of Ottawa, Can., 
after thirty-four years of service in that 
capacity. 

Robert Golden, of New York city, has 
recently accepted through Hapgoods, of 
New York, a position on the editorial 
staff of the National Militia Journal. 


W. B. Pedigo, an attorney of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., has been made editor of 
the Parkersburg State Journal. Mr. 
Pedigo for several years was editor of 
the Pennsboro (W. Va.) Republican. 


Frank Presbrey, of New York, vice- 
president of the American Advertising 
Agents’ Association, delivered a lecture 
last week at Chautauqua on “The Evolu- 
tion of Advertising.” 


8. J. Richardson, editor, and Thomas 
Jackson, photographer of the Stone City 
News of Bradford, Ind., are visiting the 
large cities of the South getting views 
and material for an illustrated article in 
their paper. 


Gus Castle, assistant sporting editor of 
the Atlanta Journal, and manager of 
Bobby Walthour, the champion bicycle 
rider, wasin Birmingham, Ala., last week, 
looking into the matter of building a 
track there for Walthour. 


W. von Nostitz, editor of the Louisville 
Anzieger, who has been in Pensacola, 
Fla., gathering information for an exten- 
sive article on the resources of that sec- 
tion, will. publish about 20,000 ad- 
ditional copies of his paper this month, 
which will be extensively distributed in 
Germany, where the Louisville and Nash- 
ville is endeavoring to induce German 
immigrants to settle in Florida. 


William J. Conners to Build. 

The mechanical departments and edi- 
torial rooms of the Buffalo Enquirer and 
the Courier have been moved from Pearl 
street to the former business office of the 
paper on Main street to allow the con- 
struction of an extension to the plant. 
This extension will be three stories high. 
The press room, which will be on the 
ground floor, will be 92x40 feet, and will 
be 28 feet high. In connection with the 
press room there will be a mailing room 
39x40 feet with an upper baleony. On 
the floor above will be the stereotyping 
department and the art room. The top 
floor will be used as a composing room. 
The building will be of steel construction 
throughoutand will befireproof. A new 
building will replace the Main street 
structure in the near future, William J. 
Connors, publisher of the two papers, 
having the plans now under considera- 
tion. It is his purpose to have one of the 
best equipped newspaper buildings in the 
a 1 Re a ate 

Charged With Violating P Postal Laws. 

Ernest B. Morris, late editor of the 
Harrison County Herald, at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., was arrested last week charged 
with violating the postal laws. The 
alleged offense was the mailing of his 
paper containing what the Federal Grand 
Jury believed to beindecent matter. He 
was released under his own recognizance 
to appear before Judge Jackson for trial 
in October. _ 

The Cripple Creek (Co (Col.) D Daily Press, 
organ of the labor unions, has tempor. 
arily suspended owing to a misunder- 
standing in the matter of collecting 
subscriptions from the members of unions, 
who were to support the paper. 


The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle claims to 
have had an increase of 1,500 circulation 
within the past sixty days. 





WHITE MOUNTAIN ADJUSTMENT. 


Hearing of Various Petitions in Settlement 
of Paper Company’s Affairs. 


The hearing of the various petitions on 
the White Mountain Paper Company at 
Portsmouth, N.H., was held at a session 
of the United States Circuit Court last 
Saturday, Judge Edgar Aldrich presid- 
ing. There were three petitions, the first 
that of George McGrath and others for 
the removal of the trustees, the North 
American Trust Company; second, the 
petition of certain creditors to place the 
company in bankruptcy, and third, the 
petition of the receivers to issue receiver's 
certificates to pay taxes and other ex- 
penses. 

In the first, counsel for both sides de- 
sired a hearing, and Judge Aldrich finally 
appointed Isaac Blodgett, of Franklin, 
former chief justice of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court, as master, “to 
hear and determinefactsin dispute under 
petition, determine all material facts as 
to status of bondholders; and report 
facts of property covered by mortgages.” 
Lawyer Davies attempted to get a peti- 
tion filed, asking for a separate receiver 
for the unmortgaged property, but Judge 
Aldrich said it would only complicate 
matters and he was not in favor of it. 
He finally issued an order that it could 
be filed. 

On the second question, of placing the 
company in bankruptcy, Judge Aldrich 
stated that it was an unjust question as 
to whether the affairs of the company 
should be administered through bank- 
ruptey proceedings or through the Cir- 
cuit Court. He wanted time, and 
appointed a hearing for the last Tuesday 
in August; in the meantime the investi- 
gation is to go on. 

On the petition of the receivers for per- 
mission to issue receivers’ certificates, 
Judge Aldrich suggested that the re- 
ceivers’ certificates befor $50,000, and he 
granted the petition with these figures. 


THE DEED OF THE PEN. 
Washington Correspondents Send Scroll 
to President Francis of the World’s Fair. 


President David R. Francis, of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis, has received from Washington a 
scroll entitled ‘“‘The Deed of the Pen.” 
It is by the standing committee on corre- 
spondents, representatives of the Gridiron 
Club and of the magazines, expressing to 
the management of the World’s Fair 
their keen appreciation and untiring 
attention shown by the exposition 
authorities to the Washington corre- 
spondents when the latter visited St. 
Louis at the time of the dedication of the 
exposition buildings and grounds on 
April 30 last. 

The scroll is in the form of a deed of 
conveyance. Itis a magnificent piece of 
pen work, and was executed by E. B. 
Hay. It is decorated with black and 
white ribbons, the colors of the Gridiron 
Club, and on one side is animmense quill, 
plucked from the largest eagle in the 
National Zoo. 

A letter has just been received from 
President Francis acknowledging receipt 
of the work, in which he says: ‘‘The 
Deed of the Pen’ shall have a conspicu- 
ous place in the administration offices of 
the exposition.”” The scroll, which is 
heavy cardboard and incased in a heavy 
black oak frame, was signed, in behalf of 
the newspaper men, by Frank A. Rich- 
ardson, D. I. Murphy, R. M. Larner, 
James R. Young, Rudolph Kauffman, 
and E. B. Hay, for the Press, Magazines, 
and Gridiron clubs, and John M. Carson 
John P. Miller, and W. W. Jermane, of 
the standing committee of correspon- 
dents. Attest, P. V. De Graw. 





The Pender Chronicle at Burgaw, N. C. 
has resumed publication. 
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LEAVES FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Samuel M. Shaw Has Been Its Editor 
for Fifty-two Years. 


With last week’s issue of the Freeman’s 
Journal at Cooperstown, N. Y., that old 
established paper passed from the hands 
of Samuel MacCormack Shaw, whose 
name for fifty-two years has appeared 
beneath the motto “ Principles Not Men.” 
During more than half a century scarcely 
a line of matter has gone into the paper 
without the sanction of Mr. Shaw. He 
retires at the age of 80 giving as his 
excuse that he wants ‘‘time to reada 
book.” ‘The paper now passes into the 
hands of George H. Carley, who becomes 
editor, publisher and proprietor. 

The I’reeman’s Journal wasestablished 
ninety-five years ago, and during its 
career only two men have been its regu- 
lar editors, John H. Prentiss and Mr. 
Shaw. Prentiss was an intimate friend 
of J. Fennimore Cooper, the novelist, 
whose home was in Cooperstown. Men 
still living can recall seeing the editor and 
novelist walking down the street engaged 
in earnest or jocular conversation. 

Thurlow Weed, who became eminent 
as a political leader and editor, served 
for a time on the Freeman’s Journal, and 
many men who have risen high in the 
ranks of journalism can look back to 
Col. Prentiss as their mentor. 

When Col. Prentiss sold out his paper 
in 1848 Daniel Shaw became temporarily 
its editor. But in 1851 it passed to the 
hands of Samuel M. Shaw, then 28 years 
of age and a young man of rich promise 
in journalism, who had attracted atten- 
tion by his work on the Poughkeepsie 
Telegraph and Albany Argus. In Albany 
he had become intimately acquainted 
with Marcy, Seymour, Tilden, Richmond, 
Corning, and that class of Democratic 
leaders—all of whom he has outlived. 
It was the Freeman’s Journal which first 
advocated Marcy’s nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1852, which he came near ob- 
taining. The Journal first advocated 
Tilden’s nomination for governor and 
then for President WhileCleveland was 
governor the Journal was the first to 
declare that he was the only logical 
Democratic candidate for President. Mr. 
Shaw has always been in love with his 
profession and when publicly and _pri- 
vately urged to accept office he has firmly 
declined. Few men have been more influ- 
ential in shaping the Democratic politics 
in New York State. Hehas participated 
actively in fifteen presidential campaigns. 


DEATH OF PHIL MAY. 





Clever lustrator of Punch Passes Away 
in London After Long IllIness. 


Phil May, the artist and illustrator 
and successor of Du Maurier on the staff 
of Punch, died last Wednesday at Lon- 
don after a year of failing health. His 
bohemian life and fondness for late hours | 4 
is thought to have hastened hisend. At 
the regular weekly dinner of the staff of 
Punch Wednesday night the artist’s 
death was announced. 

Phil May was born at Leeds in 1864. 
After an irksome apprenticeship to a 
lawyer he joined a theatrical company 
and was introduced t6é Bohemia. He 
married, and being forced to seek remun- 
erative employment sailed for Australia, 
where he secured a place on the Sydney 


Bulletin. Returning to London he worked | — 


on many periodicals, among them the 
St. Stephen’s Review and the Graphic. 
After Du Maurier’s death he was invited 
to join the staff of Punch. In 1896 he 
began to publish “Phil May’s Sketch 
Book.’ He once visited America as a 


:/roving correspondent for the London 


Graphic and made many friends while 
here. ARG ates eee 

The Ocala (Fla.) Banner will issue a 
mammoth industrial edition about Sept. 





15. 
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PUBLIC LEDGER’S ENTERPRISE. 
Announced Tuesday That Schwab’s Res- 
ignation Was in Hands of Directors. 


The Public Ledger of Philadelphia 
made a striking demonstration of its 
superior qualities as a newspaper by 
announcing on Tuesday of this week 
that the resignation of Charles M. 
Schwab had been written and was in 
the hands of the directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The importance of this publication is 
appreciated when it is known that for 
months the possible resignation of Mr. 
Schwab had been discussed in the news- 
papers, and financial bureaus and news 
editors were keenly on the alert to get 
the first authentic news. Only a few 
days before a semi-official announcement 
was made that Mr. Schwab did not 
intend to resign. 

The Public Ledger is making progress 
in every way, and this latest triumph 
affords fresh evidence of its enterprise. 


George A. Townsend’s New Berth. 

George A. Townsend, who was for sev- 
eral years connected with the editorial 
staffs of the Cincinnati Tribune and 
Enquirer, has recently accepted through 
Hapgoods, of 309 Broadway, New York, 
the position of manager of the Shaw- 
Walker Company, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr Townsend was formerly 
at the head of the advanced department 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
of Dayton, O., where he made a name for 
himself as a very successful young busi- 
ness man. He is a son of George A. 
Townsend, of Chicago, who as “Gath” 
is widely known as correspondent, nov- 
elist and poet. 


Editors Have Fistic Encounter. 

James G. McNarry, editor of the Las 
Vegas (N. M.) Optic, a few days ago ad- 
ministered a severe thrashing to Ear! 
Lyon, editor of the Las Vegas Advertiser. 
It was charged that Lyon had published 
an article in his paper which was insult- 
ing to MeNarry’ 8 wife. 


Burr : McIntosh’s Monthly. 

Burr McIntosh bursts into verse in the 
August number of his Monthly, with a 
poem to Sir Thomas Lipton. The illus- 
trations are by R. F. Outeault. The re- 
productions in. the Monthly are even 
better than theexcellent ones which have 
appeared in former numbers. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


- Four agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 25 
cents for each additional line. 


WE B-PRESSMAN OR STEREOTYPER. 


Position wanted as web-pressman, stereotyper, 
or both; 35 years old; 18 years’ experience; sober 
and reliable; have had charge of large presses 
and stereotyping department for 12 years. Can 
—- good references. Address A. T. STEAD, 
27 Park avenue, Williamsport, Pa. 











cievcoeue AND WRITER. 


Clever, original cartconist and sketch artist 
with some ability as writer, is Bsa fora — 
at a fair salary; West or South preferred. 
of references and samples. aan A. Bet 
PORTER, 101 Charles ‘Btreet, New York. 


A FLUENT PARAGRAPHER. 


Exports and Tariff matters treated in special 
articles by a journalist with practical business 
experience in Europe and the United States. 
Thoroughly understands French, German, Span- 
ish and Italian, Fluent paragrapher. ‘“ B,’’ 
care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 








BUSINESS MANAGER. 


POSITION as advertising or business man- 
ager on small city daily; 10 years’ experience; 
capable, reliable and energetic. If interested, 
address “‘K,”’ care Tue EpIroR AND PUBLISHER. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


University degrees. Free 
NEW YORK ‘Scholarships. No Instruc- 
SCHOOL OF find Magazine writing. Send 
JOURNALISM. forcatlogue, “248-246 Ryer 








son St., Brooklyn, N.Y, | 
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TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


The Bakterol Company, with offices at 
108 Greenwich street, New York, is head 
of a co-operative concern, the members of 
which are the retail druggists of New 
York and Pennsylvania. The firm ex- 
pects to do advertising in seventy-five 
papers in Pennsylvania and fifty papers 
in New York State, the business to be 
placed in the towns where the members 
of the association are located. 


The Dr. J. A. Deane Company, of 
Kingston, N. Y., is doing a nice line of 
advertising in Pennsylvania and New 
York papers in pushing its dyspepsia 
pills. This is an old house that has re- 
sumed advertising after being out of the 
papers for some time. 


Samuel Page, real estate agent, 108 
Dearborn street, Chicago, is asking rates 
of southern papers. 


The International Publicity Bureau, 
253 Broadway, New York, isasking rates 
of dailies and magazines. 


William H. Doolittle, advertising agent 
of 718 Sansom street, Philadelphia, is 
asking for rates. 


Jones Now With Wyckoff Agency. 

Wylie B. Jones, advertising agent of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has associated him- 
self with the C. F. Wyckoff Company, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., and all business will be 
placed from Ithaca. Mr. Jones has 
placed the advertising of the R. T. Booth 
Company and the Dr. Howard Company. 
The Wyckoff Company is the agency that 
recently obtained the business of the 
Rogers Cigar Company, formerly handled 
by the Herman Wheaton Grannis 
Agency. 
Lowenhertz to Handle Big Appropriation. 

The Joseph Lowenhertz Advertising 
Agency, on the third floor of the Temple 
Court Building, New York, will control 
the entire eppropriation of A. Vischer & 
Co., makers of the Physicultus Corset, of 
45 West Fourth street. It isunderstood 
that 1,000 mediums, dailies, weeklies 
and monthlies will be used. The account 
is a large one and will be handled exclu- 
sively by the Lowenhertz agency. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A newspaper called Marquis de Leon 
has appeared at El Triunfo, Lower Cali- 
fornia. 


A paper called the Jerauld County 
News has just made its appearance at 
the new town of Lane, 8. D. Robert 
Byron Smith is the editor and manager. 


The Trade Journal is a new semi- 
monthly publication just started at 
Huntington, W. Va. Itisdevoted to the 
interests of manufacturers and business 
men, 


The Harlem Citizen is the name of a 
new paper published weekly in the Thirty- 
first Assembly district? New York city. 
It is managed by the friends of ex-Senator 
Samuel Scott Slater, who is prominent 
in Republican politics in the district. 


Col. James P. Thompson is to establish 
anew weekly paper at Paducah, Ky., 
the name of which he has not yet an- 
rounced. Col. Thompson is the oldest 
newspaper man in Western Kentucky. 
He published the old Paducah News for 
twenty-five years. 


Ways and Means is the name of a jour- 
nal of “‘ push, protect and progress”’ just 
started at Des Moines by the lowa Good 
Roads Association. The first number 
contains contributions from President 


Roosevelt, Secretary Wilson, and many 
other men of national prominence. 
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ADVERTISING WORLD. 


BETTER THAN POSITION. 
A Newsy Ad Will Attract Attention No 
Matter What Place It Occupies. 


What is the best position for an adver- 
tisement? The answers given to this 
question depend largely upon individual 
opinions and preferences, as well as upon 
a variety of conditions. The patent 
medicine man, in contracting for news- 
paper space, usually insists upon getting 
“top of column, next to pure reading 
matter.”” Sometimes he will accept as 
an alternative the foot of a broken 
column of reading matter alongside of a 
reading column. Occasionally an adver- 
tiser will evince a fondness for the first 
page, while others will not be satisfied 
unless their advertisements are inserted 
in the vicinity of the local news. Some 
demand a position next to the marriage 
notices, some want a place near the 
sporting news or the shipping reports, 
and some are content, or appear to be, 
with taking “the run of the paper.” 

The fact is that the way an ad is writ- 
ten and displayed is of much more itm- 
portance than the position it occupies. 
When it is left unchanged for weeks it 
will not be read in any position. The 
fact that it may always be found ina 
certain place makes it less difficult for 
readers to avoid it. The advertiser who 
is in the habit of telling the people what 
they want to know in a bright, newsy 
manner will have his advertisements read 
in any part of the paper. The ad that is 
tastefully displayed will attract atten- 
tion without regard to position. But 
the stale, unchanged ad at the top of the 
column next to pure reading matter, or 
in any other favored spot, will be passed 
over like so much blank space, while the 
new, well-written announcement in a less 
prominent position will be carefully read 
and will produce the desired effect.—Re- 
tailer and Advertiser. 


Linotype Shipments. 

During the past week the Linotype 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: Hanford (Cal.) Daily Jour- 
nal, Cleveland, O., Inland Grocer Pub- 
lishing Company; Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dziennik Milwaucki; Auckland (N. Z.) 
Star, Creston (Ia.) Advertiser Publishing 
Company, New York city, W. F. Vanden 
Houten ; Savannah, Ga., Braid & Hutton; 
Toledo (O.) Express Company, 2; Bristol 
(Tenn.) Courier Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Ill., Phillips Bros. 

Besides the above, additions have been 
made to these plants: Waterbury, Conn., 
American Printing Company; Lebanon 
(Pa.) Report Publishing Company. 


Harrisburg Telegraph’s Boom. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Daily Telegraph 
is now the best paper in its field. Its 
daily average circulation for the first six 
months of this year, according to the 
sworn statement of E. J. Stackpole, its 
manager, was 10,019. In Harrisburg 
and its immediate vicinity there is a pop- 
ulation of 90,000. A new State Capitol 
to cost $5,000,000 is now in course of 
construction, and $2,000,000 is being 
expended on public improvements this 
year, a combination of circumstances 
which makes the Telegraph one of the 
best advertising mediums in Pennsyl- 
vania. R.J. Shannon is its New York 
representative. 


Medical Journal For the Masses. 

A medical journal for the masses, de- 
signed to interpret to the people the vast 
literature that is now hidden in the medi- 
cal papers, which only the doctors read, 
is the sphere occupied by Medical Talk. 
It is edited by Dr. C. 8. Carr, at Colum- 
bus, O. 





HOW NEWSPAPERS MIGHT HELP. 


Plan of Establishing a Bureau of Investi- 
gation for the Advertiser’s Benefit. 


Theenterprising newspaper that wishes 
to be of some practical value to its adver- 
tisers in addition to the simple printing 
of advertisements, says Profitable Adver- 
tising, should start a bureau of investi- 
gation in connection withits advertising 
department. The duties of this bureau 
would be to keep an eye on the local 
situation, to know just how the different 
advertised articles are selling, to discover 
the why and wherefore of existing con- 
ditions, and to keep the advertisers 
posted on these points. The results 
would, of necessity, be beneficial to all 
concerned, showing advertisers what 
changes in methods ought to be made in 
certain localities in order to increase 
sales, and at the same time making per- 
manent patrons for the newspaper by 
making the advertising in that newspa- 
per more profitable. 

The actual working of the bureau 
would be something after this manner: 
A list of general advertisers in the paper 
would be made, and at stated intervals 
a representative would visit the local 
dealers for the purpose of learning how 
the different articles were selling. Wher- 
ever sales did not seem to be satisfactory, 
it would be the duty of the representative 
to find out the reasons, and what ideas 
the dealer had for improving the situa- 
tion. The results of this investigation 
would then be embodied in a detailed 
report to the advertisers, who would 
then be in a position to act intelligently. 

For instance, suppose that one of the 
articles was a breakfast food, concerning 
which the representative in charge of the 
investigation discovered that it was not 
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NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Myer Advertising Agency, Rochester, 
N. Y. Capital, $25,000. Directors: H. 
G. Myers, E. W. Hills, and Blanche R. 
Myers, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Stillwater Advance Printing and 
Publishing Company of Stillwater, Tex., 
with $5,000 capital. Incorporators: 
John 8. Hale, W. B. Hale, and W. W. 
Abercrombie. 

Kelly Publishing Company, 15 Ex- 
change place, Jersey City. Capital, $125,- 
000, allcommon. Incorporators: Harry 
Forward, Albert Samuel Williams, Rob- 
ert Fisher Harrison. Will engage in the 
business of advertising contractors and 
booksellers. 


American Hay, Flour and Feed Jour- 
nal, Incorporated, New York. Capital, 
$50,000. Directors: W. C. Savage, E. 
Clapp and H. L. Roebbeleu, New York. 


The Independent Publishing Company 
of Summerville, 8. C., has applied for a 
charter to carry ona job printing busi- 
ness and the publication of a newspaper. 


The Kant Printing House, at Birming- 
ham, Ala. Capital stock, $8,000. The 
incorporators are: W. N. Kant, J.B 
Bicknell and W. J. Gilmore. The new 
company will do a general printing 
business in Birmingham. 


The Vun Publishing Company, New 
York. Capital, $10,000. Directors: 
Paul Van Boeckman and J. R. Steven- 
son, New York, and Richard Palmer 
Brooklyn. 

Morse Opens a Branch in Buffalo. 

The Lyman D. Morse Advertising 
Agency, New York, has opened a branch 
office in the Mutual Life Building, Buf- 
falo. George A. Macdonald, well known 


selling as well as it should, owing to the | in the general advertising business, has 
| been placed in charge. 


fact that dealers were pushing a compet 
ing food. The detailed report to the 
advertiser would show him that it was 

advisable for him to make it of interest 
to the dealer to push his food, and he | 
could act accordingly. Without the in- | 
vestigation and report, the advertiser | 
would not know where the trouble lay, 
and soon the paper would lose an adver- 


tiser because the advertising did not | saul Fleig, its proprietor, had judged 


| pretty 
|coal”’ as a profitable field fora new trade 


bring profitable results. 

The maintenance of such a_ bureau 
would cost practically nothing, while the 
benefits accruing from it would be ines- 
timable. To handle it properly would 
not require all the time of one person. 
In fact, it could be put in charge of a 
man already on the staff, who, with the 
aid of a stenographer, could look after 
it in addition to his other duties, as the 
interviewing of dealers would not need 
to be done more than once a month. Of 
course, if desired, the workings of the 
bureau could be made more elaborate, 
taking up various phases of the paper’s 
relation to its advertisers. We believe 
that such a bureau would prove to be 
remarkably popular among those who 
use newspaper space. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal is hav- 
ing a new Goss quadruple press installed 
in its plant. 


|} 


| 
| 





The Illinois State Register, ina detailed 
statement gives its daily average circu- 
\lation for June as 7,063. R. J. Shannon 
has recently been appointed its New 
York representative. 


From the showing of advertising in 
the last number of the Inland Operator, 
at Louisville, Ky , it would seem that 
about 


wisely in selecting “all 


paper. 





LD iptetee RTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
For All Machines. 

Carbon, Manifold and full lineof TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
give absolute satisfaction. Please send for 
samples, prices and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 
10 Park Place, New York. 





THE LOVEJOY CO., Established 1853. 
ELECTROT YPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Talk for just a line or two. Have you something you want intro- 
It so, you can find no better way than through 
Unsurpassed typographical appearance, 
more artistic ads; 
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TRIP OF ALABAMA EDITORS. 


Twelve Days Away From Home—They 
Journeyed Over Three Thousand Miles. 


Those who accompanied the annual 
excursion of the Alabama Press Associa- 
tion, some 160 in all, returned to Bir- 
mingham a week ago Sunday, declaring 
the trip had beenin many ways the most 
successful one ever taken by the associa- 
tion. The tourists were absent from 
Birmingham twelve days, and they trav- 
eled more than three thousand miles, 

The trip was admirably managed by 
J. A. Rountree, of the Dixie Manufac- 
turer, Birmingham, the secretary of the 
association. At Chicago the members 
of the party presented Mr. Rountree with 
a handsome gold watch, Judge 8. L. 
Fuller, of the Cullman Democrat, making 
the presentation speech. H.R.Charlton, 
advertising agent, and R. McC. Smith, 
southern passenger agent, of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, were also given presents 
by the party in token of its appreciation 
and esteem. The band of excursionists 
visited Chicago, Toronto, Quebee and 
Niagara, and at each place they were 
wined and dined and profusely enter- 
tained. 


CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


At the recent meeting of the Northern 
Wisconsin Press Association the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, E. N. Bowers, Rice 
Lake Chronotype; first vice-president, 
Charles Lowater, Spring Valley; second 
vice-president, A. E. Reese, Osceola Sun; 
secretary, A. E. Andrews, Bloomer Advo- 
cate; treasurer, George IF. Cooper, Black 
River Falls Banner. Thomas Dovery, of 
Barron, was elected as one member of the 
executive committee. 


The Tri-City Press Club at Omaha, 
finds a balance of $80 remaining of the 
fund which way subscribed for the enter- 
tainment of the National Editorial Asso. 
ciation. The money is to be expended in 
entertaining the South Dakota editors 
who will visit Omaha about Aug. 17, on 
their trip West. It is planned to have 
the South Dakota newspaper men spend 
a day or two as guests of the Tri-City 
Club. 


Rutledge Smith, of Nashville, Tenn., 
who is secretary of the Tennessee Press 
Association, is making preparations for 
the extraordinary meeting at Nashville 
on Aug. 14, called for the purpose of 
reorganizing theassociation. The notice 
sent out concludes asfollows: ‘“ Always 
remember, no fakes attend this meeting 
—none but bona fide newspaper people.” 


E. H. Aull, of the Newberry (8. C.) 
Herald and News, president of the South 
Carolina Press Association, announces 
that he has made all arrangements for 
the annual outing of the members of the 
association at Blowing Rock about 
Aug. 20. 

The Norwegian Press Association of 
the United States will meet in St. Paul 
about Aug. 15. Some 100 delegates are 
expected to be present. C. Brandt, of St. 
Paul, is president of the association. 


Post Entertains Kentuckians. 

When the members of the Kentucky 
Press Association were in Battle Creek, 
Mich., last week, on their way to Canada, 
they were royally entertained at a ban- 
quet given at the Post tavern by C. W. 
Post, the extensive pure food advertiser. 
The editors were taken in charge by the 
Battle Creek Business Men’s Association 
during their stay in the city. Much 
regret was expressed that the coming of 
the Alabama Press Association, which 
passed through Battle Creek the same 
day, was not made known so a suitable 
reception might have been tendered its 
members also, 











TWO OF THE MANY 


“BEATS’ 


By the Publishers Press Association, which fur- 
nishes a Telegraph and Cable Service no up-to-date 
and progressive paper can well afford to be without 


BRIDGEPORT EVENING FARMER’S BIG BEAT. 
THe ONLY BrinGerort PAPER WaicH CONTAINED THE 
INFORMATION OF THE ABSCONDER’S CAPTURE. 


The announcement of the capture of Oliver T. 
Sherwood, the absconding cashier of the Southport 
National Bank, was given to Bridgeport last night 
through the medium of the Farmer. No other evening 
Bridgeport paper had a line of Sherwood’s capture. It 
was one of the biggest local news ‘beats’ in years for 
everyone in Bridgeport was interested in the doings of 
the former prominent Southport banker who was so well 
known in this city. 

The relatives of Sherwood were at first inclined to 
doubt the story of his capture. They knew nothing of 
it until they read of it in the Farmer. 

The news was flashed to the Farmer over its special 
wire direct from New York, where the first information 
of the absconder’s apprehension was received by the 
Publishers Press Association, which service the Farmer 
receives exclusively in this city. 

The Publishers Press has scored so many big beats 
upon its rival lately that occurrences like that of yester- 
day call for only passing comment.—Bridgeport (Conn. ) 
Evening Farmer. 


LEADER’S BEAT ON YALE-HARVARD RACES. 


SPLENDID News SERVICE OF RACE BY THE PUBLISHERS 
Press To-Day. 


The Publishers Press news service is the best in the 
world. 

Today the Publishers Press furnished the result of the 
Varsity race ahead of the Associated Press and the much 
boasted wireless invention, enabling the Leader to 
announce the result fully two minutes before it was made 
known elsewhere in New Haven. 

The Publishers Press beats all competitors on big 
news events.—New Haven (Conn.) Leader. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


PUBLISHERS PRESS, 


PARK ROW BUILDING, 





NEW YORK. 








BOSTON. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 5, 1903. 
Special to Tae Eprror AND PUBLISHER. 

Charies C. Mead, a retired printer and 
former newspaper publisher, died Satur- 
day morning at his home, 140 Mt. 
Auburn street, Cambridge. He wasborn 
in Cambridge ninety years ago and was 
the son of John Mead, of Harvard. 
entered the printing business when 20 
years of age and for about fifty years 
conducted his trade near the corner of 
Washington and State streets. Mr. Mead 
enjoyed the distinction of being the oldest 
living member of the Franklin Typo- 
graphical Society and was one of the 
oldest Odd Fellows in the State. At one 
time he published the Boston Courant, 
\hich was first published by Benjamin 
Franklin. He was the grandfather of 
Olive Mead, the famous violinist. 


Maj. Frank H. Harcourt, for many 
years the correspondent of the Boston 
Sunday Globe, from Providence, and 
prominent in the military and official life 
of Rhode Island, was buried Monday. 
Maj. Harcourt’s death occurred last 
Thursday, but the relatives delayed the 
funeral till the return of Mrs. Harcourt, 
the widow, who had been absent on a 
visit to her family in the West. There 
was a large gathering of military, news- 
paper and other friends at the services. 


It would be hard to find, among all the 
bicycle writers of the Boston papers, a 
more popular, whole-souled fellow than 
John J. Coakley, bicycle editor and as- 
sistant city editor of the Traveler. For 
many years “Jack” as he is familiarly 
known, has looked after wheeling inter- 
ests for various papers, and during his 
connection with the Traveler, has been 
an important factor in bringing up the 
sporting page to its present high stand- 
ard of excellence. Well known by all 
interested in sports and well liked, he has 
an abundance of friends who are justly 
proud of him. 


Rev. Frank Davison, brother of Her- 
bert N. Davison, publisher of the Man- 
chester (N. H.) News, has retired from 
the pastorate for the present to take a 
hand at newspaper work. Heis editorial 
writer on the News and his column of 
Saturday night talks has made a pro- 
nounced hit. Mr. Davison’s health has 
been poor for some time, but the novelty 
of the work and out-door exercise is tell- 
ing favorably upon his condition. He 
will probably resume preaching in the 
fall. 


J. Roland Corthill, cashier of the 
Traveler, has resigned, and is succeeded 
by Thomas F. Donohue, who was pri- 
vate secretary to Stephen O’Meara dur- 
ing the time the latter owned the Journal. 


Arthur McCortney, artist on the 
Traveler, was stricken with hemorrhages 
of the lungs last Monday and is restricted 
to his home. It will be sometime before 
he can again attend to his work. 


Walter E. Colby, of the Globe, leaves 
Friday for a two week’s vacation in 
Canada. Among the points of interest 
he will visit are Montreal, Quebec, the 
Lachive Rapids and St. John. 


R. R. Bridgeman, local correspondent 
for the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
has returned from a two week’s vacation 
passed at Falmouth Heights, Mass. 


Winnefred E. Burbank, formerly with 
the Journal, has returned to his home at 
Manchester, N. H., where he is reporting 
on the Union. 

Mrs. W. D. Quint, wife of Managing 
Editor Quint of the Traveler, is spending 
the summer in Portsmouth, N. H. 

George Murphy, State House reporter 
for the Journal has returned from a two 
week’s vacation, L. B. B. 
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CHANGES AT WHEELING. 

E. G. Burkam, Jr., Succeeds G. A. Laugh- 

lin as President of the Intelligencer. 
Special to Tue Epiror AND PUBLISHER. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Aug. 5. 

Another change in the officials of the 
Wheeling Intelligencer occurred the first 
of the week when George A. Laughlin, 
principal owner and president of the | 
company resigned as a result of private 
business requiring his time. He is suc- | 
ceeded to the presidency by E. G. Burkam, 
Jr., the general manager, who was until | 
recently the manager of the Cincinnati | 
Times-Star. Mr. Laughlin still retains 
his interest and denies he resigned for | 
political reasons. This will in a measure 
quell certain rumors that have been cir- | 
culated to the effect that he was being | 
considered as a candidate for Governor. 





Frank Dailey, who for the past several | 
months has been connected with the re- | 
portorial staff of the Register, will on | 
Aug. 5 become the city editor of the 
paper, vice H. C. Wilbur resigned. Mr. 
Wilbur will accept a position as editor of 
a special column on a southern paper. 
Emerson Campbell, the Ohio neighbor- 
hood editor for the Register, has also 
resigned. 


Local newspaper men are at present 
enjoying their vacations. Robert Car- 
roll, railroad editor of the Register, has 
returned from Toledo and other lake 
points. John Wallace and wife, of the 
Intelligencer, are just home from Toronto, 
Can. Edward A. Arkle, city editor of the 
Telegraph, is at present in Atlantic City, 
while fully a dozen more will visit during 
the coming month. 

The Register is now occupying its new 
building on Market street. Its former 
building will be converted into a hotel. 


Edwin C. Webb, society editor of the 
Register, severed his connections with 
that paper Sunday night. R. T. B. 


THE PULITZER SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Five Graduates of Public High Schools 
Selected as Beneficiaries This Year. 


The committee on the Pulitzer free 
scholarships has made its selection of the 
five graduates of the public high schools 
of Manhattan and the Bronx to whom 
the benefits of the scholarship scheme 
founded in 1889 by Joseph Pulitzer, 
proprietor of the New York World, will 
be extended for the year 1903 and during 
a college course of four years. The names 
of the successful candidates are: Julius 
Blum, De Witt Clinton High School; 
Eugene Lyons Bondy, Morris High 
School; Otto Brown, De Witt Clinton 
High School; Gustav Fleissner, De Witt 
Clinton High School; Will Carson Ryan, 
Morris High School. 

The first four of these have elected to 
enter Columbia; the last-named will take 
his college course at Harvard, under the 
prizes to attend any college of the first 
rank. 

Twenty-eight high school graduates 
entered in the competition for the five 
scholarships which were to be awarded 
this year. Of these thirteen qualified for 
admission to college before the College 
Entrance Examination Board. The 
committee then made a first selection of 
the ten who had passed the highest ex- 
aminations. A close investigation was 
then made of the material affair of these 
ten, in order to establish the relative 
need of assistance 1n the attainment of a 
college education. The results of this 
investigation formed the basis for the 
selection of the five beneficiaries. 

The five young men will report at the 
college elected by them respectively at 
the commencement of the college year 
1903-1904. During the four years of the 
college course each one will receive an 
annual allowance of $250. In addition, 
the four scholars who have elected to 
enter Columbia will receive free tuition. 
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straight composition. 


LINOTYPE 


NEW YORK 





THE 
TWO-LETTER LINOTYPE 





This machine enables the operator, to introduce, instantly, and 
without change, either italics or small caps or a black face, in the same 
line with Roman. Two-price matter can be composed as rapidly as 


MERGENTHALER 


CHICAGO 


COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 











| 
MATERIAL FOR CARTOONISTS. | 


America Furnishes Numerous Subjects for 
Caricatures in the European Press. 


A glance over the illustrated papers of 
France, Germany and Austria this week 
demonstrates what a large part the 
United States is playing in contemporary 
thought on the Continent, says the Paris 
correspondent of the New York Herald. 

The Paris Rire had a doublecartoon of 
Jew baiting Russia and negro baiting 
United States, with pointed comments 
on the petition incident. 

The Vienna Kladderadatsch represented 
Uncle Sam as squeezing dollars out of 
“ Parsifal,” in spite of Frau Wagner's 
lightning. 

The Berlin Lustige Blaetter represented 
a girdle encircling the globe and labelled 
“Steel Trust,’’ which Messrs. Morgan | 
and Schwab try in vain to keep from 
snapping. The same paper portrays 
three comely girls taking a gondola ride, 
while one remarks, ‘‘How strange it 
seems to go for a cruise in a boat not 
owned by Morgan!” 


The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune’s sworn 
daily circulation for the first six months 
of 1903 was 5,534. 


The Binghamton (N. Y.) Morning Re- 
publican has ordered a new perfecting 
press of R. Hoe & Co. 


BRIGHT AND INFORMING. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 3, 1903. 
Mr. J. B. SHALE 
Tur Eprror AND PUBLISHER. 
Dear Sir :—Enclosed find check for $1, 


| payment for a year’s subscription to 


your excellent paper. Tue Epiror ANpD 
PuBLISHER stands as a notable example 
of what such a publication should be, 
practical, sensible and informing, and I 
read it with pleasure each week. 
Yours very truly, 
W. D. Quint, 
Managing Editor Traveler. 
New York, Aug. 1, 1903. 
THe Epiror AND PUBLISHER, 
23 Park Row, City. 
Gentlemen :—Replying to your favor of 
the 24th, I beg to enclose you $1, for one 


| year’s subscription to THe Epiror anv 


PuBLisHER. It is well worth the money, 
as it is one of the brightest trade publi- 
cations in the country. 
Wishing you much success, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Sreve W. Fioyp. 


The Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
will issue a woman’s edition some time 
in August to consist of forty pages. It 
will contain articles by some of the lead- 
ing writers of the country. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Davis and Miss Helen Gould are 
listed among the contributors. 














When you order a new News- 
paper Press specify to your builder 
that you want it arranged for driv- 
ing by a“C & C’ DOUBLE-COM- 
MUTATOR MOTOR fitted with 
the SERIES-PARALLEL CON- 
TROL. The cheapest, cleanest 
and best system. 


The C &C Electric Co., 


143 Liberty Street, New York. 











